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tlon then supported the name oj taxes ought not to be mentioned but for
the purpose of reducing them, and threw both the edicts out.
On this refusal the Parliament was ordered to Versailles, where, in the
usual form, the King held what under the old Government was called a
Bed of Justice; and the two edicts were enregistered in presence of the
Parliament by an order of State.
On this the Parliament immediately returned to Paris, renewed their
session in form, and ordered the enregistering to be struck out, declaring
that everything done at Versailles was illegal. All the members of the
Parliament were then served with Lettres de Cachet, and exiled to Trois;
but as they continued as inflexible in exile as before, and as vengeance did
not supply the place of taxes, they were after a short time recalled to
Paris.
The edicts were again tendered to them, and the Count D'Artois under-
took to act as representative of the King. For this purpose he came from
Versailles to Paris, in a train of procession; and the Parliament were
assembled to receive him. But show and parade had lost their influence
in France; and whatever ideas of importance he might set off with, he
had to return with those of mortification and disappointment. On alight-
ing from his carnage to ascend the steps of the Parliament House, the
crowd (which was numerously collected) threw out trite expressions say-
ing: "This is Monsieur D'Artois, who wants more of our money to
spend." The marked disapprobation which he saw impressed him with
apprehensions, and the word Aux armcs! (To arms!) was given out by
the officer of the guard who attended him. It was so loudly vociferated,
that it echoed through the avenues of the House, and produced a tem-
porary confusion. I was then standing in one of the apartments through
which he had to pass, and could not avoid reflecting how wretched was
the condition of a disrespected man.
He endeavoured to impress the Parliament by great words, and opened
his authority by saying, "The King, our Lord and Master." The Parlia-
ment received him very coolly and with their usual determination not to
register the taxes; and in this manner the interview ended.
After this a new subject took place; In the various debates and con-
tests which arose between the Court and the Parliaments on the subject
of taxes, the Parliament of Paris at last declared that although it had been
customary for Parliaments to enregister edicts for taxes as a matter of
convenience, the right belonged only to the States-General; and that,
therefore, the Parliament could go longer with propriety continue to
debate on what it had not authority to act. The King after this came to